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Happy 10th Anniversary, SchoolNet! 


his issue of SchoolNet Magazine is all about celebration. This fall, we celebrate 

Industry Canada’s SchoolNet’s 10th anniversary — 10 years of fruitful part- 

nerships between the federal and provincial governments, the private sector 
and the Canadian education community. 

After 10 years, the information and communications technology (ICT) revolu- 
tion continues unabated. Educators have continued to seize on every possibility, 
bringing the Information Highway into schools in new and exciting ways. SchoolNet 
is proud of its contribution to providing educators with innovative learning oppor- 
tunities to help young Canadians build the skills they need to become leaders in 
the new economy. 

In this special anniversary issue, SchoolNet Magazine looks at how Canadian schools 
continue to push the envelope. 

You'll learn about how 13 rural and remote schools in Newfoundland and 
Labrador, Ontario and Quebec have benefited from the Telesat Satellite Multimedia 
Trials for Schools. In one case, students at Ulluriaq School in northern Quebec have 
been enjoying interactive violin lessons with a teacher from Buckingham, Quebec, 
which is near Ottawa. 

In a different part of the country, J. Percy Page School in Edmonton is pioneer- 
ing telenet learning conferences that link teachers, students and guest speakers 
across Canada. By hearing opposing views on issues such as the Kyoto Protocol, 
students are learning to think critically and make more informed judgments. 

Find out how two schools disconnected wires to help connect their students. 
By introducing wireless laptops, the schools have liberated students from the 
confines of the computer lab and taken a giant leap toward integrating ICT into 
everyday learning. 

Read about a mentoring program that enables teachers who are comfortable 
working with new technologies to share expertise with their peers. 

Another article about transferring knowledge goes further afield, celebrating the 
1000th volunteer of NetCorps Canada International — an initiative that helps 
young people share ICT skills in developing countries around the world, while 
gaining valuable work experience. 

Keewaytinook Internet High School (KiHS) is a heart-warming Canadian suc- 
cess story. Traditionally, students in remote Aboriginal communities in northern 
Ontario have had to leave home to attend high school. The culture shock and lack 
of community support often led many young people to drop out. Now, through 
KiHS, these students can attend grades 9 and 10 in their own communities. 

In Saskatchewan, students at Whitewood School and Broadview School have 
used ICT to explore the age-old problem of bullying. 

As you can see, this anniversary issue of SchoolNet Magazine is packed with 
informative articles about the dazzling array of ICT applications in Canadian schools. 
We hope you enjoy it. 

Here’s to another decade of innovative learning! 
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n 1993, with the Internet still in its infancy, Industry Canada launched Canada’s SchoolNet, 
an ambitious program to connect all Canadian schools and libraries to the Internet by 
March 31, 1999. 


From the beginning, Industry Canada recognized the need to work with provincial and 
territorial governments, the educational community and the private sector to reach SchoolNet’s 
goal. It speaks highly of the cooperation among these diverse partners that on March 30, 1999 — 
a day ahead of schedule — Canada became the first country in the world 
to connect public schools and public libraries to the Information Highway. 
To date, some 16 000 K-12 schools and 3500 libraries across the 
country are connected thanks to SchoolNet. 


With the goal of connectivity accomplished, the program moved towards 
integrating information and communications technologies (ICT) into the 
learning process. To that end, SchoolNet worked with its partners in 
its second phase to extend connectivity from schools into classrooms, 
increasing the availability of online multimedia educational resources. 
The new tools have transformed the educational experience for both 
teachers and learners alike. 


Ten years on, SchoolNet comprises a host of interrelated initiatives, all designed to equip young 
Canadian learners with the skills they need to flourish in the knowledge-based economy. Since 1995 
Industry Canada has invested $223 million in such worthwhile initiatives as: 


Ss ae Ca iada’s Sc' oolNet * Canada’s SchoolNet GrassRoots initiative, which promotes collaborative Internet-based 
sy a projects for K-12 students; 

Celebrating 1 0 * First Nations SchoolNet, which provides First Nations schools under Government of Canada 
| SE jurisdiction with computers, Internet access and related mentoring; 
Computers for Schools, which collects, repairs and refurbishes surplus computers donated 


- rT ’ ai i \ by government and businesses and then distributes them to Canadian schools and public 


libraries; and 
of * Canada’s SchoolNet Network of Innovative Schools, which encourages member schools to 
- “i share their innovative learning practices and mentor other schools in the use of ICT. 
I . This support has translated into some 35 000 GrassRoots projects, 425 000 refurbished 
% 


computers donated to schools, and many other significant accomplishments. 

| , 

By preparing young Canadians for the knowledge economy, SchoolNet contributes to the 
Government of Canada’s national strategy to build a more innovative Canada, helping to foster 
a culture of innovation, excellence and productivity, and develop and retain Canada iS competitive 
edge. As we press ahead on the ever-expanding Information Highway, our goal is nothing less 


than to stay in the passing lane. 
| would like to offer my heartfelt congratulations to all those who have made Canada’s SchoolNet 


such an unprecedented success over the past 10 years — particularly the teachers and the 
learners. You are trailblazers. | encourage you to forge ahead with e-learning over the next decade, 


and take us all on another thrilling ride. 


Ns. Cosel 


Allan Rock 
Minister of Industry 


aul Osbaldeston has a question 

about the Kyoto Protocol, so he 

clicks on an icon on his com- 
puter desktop and a camera pans 
across the library to focus on the 
Grade 11 student. He looks straight 
into the camera and talks to his coun- 
terpart, sitting in another classroom 
across the country. 


Osbaldeston is taking part in a real-time 
videoconference that links students, teach- 
ers and guest speakers across the country. 

This is the Global Classroom program 
—a regular part of the learning experi- 
ence at J. Percy Page School in Edmonton. 

Only six years ago, J. Percy Page was 
10 years behind the technology race. The 
school had a dysfunctional jumble of 
Macs and PCs. Only two computers were 
connected to the Internet, and none of 
the computers could talk to one another. 

Staff, students and the parent council 
knew that things had to change. They 
recognized that information and com- 
munications technologies (ICT) are an 
integral part of the everyday world, and 
that students need ICT skills to succeed 
in the knowledge economy. 

That realization, along with newly 
mandated ICT outcomes in Alberta cur- 
ricula, brought the school community 
together to develop an ambitious five- 
year technology plan for the school. 

The plan called for programs and 
partnerships that would develop online 


learning, and connect 
teachers and students 
to the best learning 
opportunities in the 
world. 

In the summer of 
WON, IE, Hee IPE 
launched a partnership 


with Shaw Communi- 
cations through which Shaw provided the 
technology, connectivity and training, and 
the school provided a test bed for Shaw’s 
new Fibreone network service. Shaw also 
sponsored three staff members to go to a 
train-the-trainer session in Colorado. In 
turn, these teachers trained school staff 
in how to integrate ICT into regular 
classes. The training sessions became so 
popular that J. Percy Page soon opened 
them to staff from other schools and estab- 
lished a technology mentorship program. 
Staff also created the student-centred, 
ICT-focussed Global Classroom, a pro- 
gram accredited by Alberta Learning. 
The Global Classroom connects students 
with other students and experts around 
the world as they research multidiscipli- 
nary topics, and students are eager to par- 
ticipate. Global Classroom started with 
nine students, two years later it had 80. 
Today, J. Percy Page has met all of its 
major ICT goals. Susan Barnoff, a proj- 
ect coordinator for educational services 
at Shaw Communications, is amazed at 
how quickly J. Percy Page went from los- 
ing to leading the technology race. 


Be _V s 
Phe Kyoto Protocol 


“Now, they’re on the cutting edge,” she 
says. “We consider them to be leaders, 
especially in initiatives like broadband 
learning. They’re very innovative, and 
very dedicated to what they do.” 

She believes the key to J. Percy Page’s 
success is the school’s great enthusiasm 
and flexibility, as well as its community- 
based philosophy — the school regularly 
takes up worthy causes in the community. 

Osbaldeston, who has now graduated 
from the school, agrees. “One of the most 
important parts of ICT at J. Percy Page 
is that it enables students to hear and con- 
sider other people’s opinions.” 

For example, in the Kyoto video- 
conference he participated in last year, 
he heard various views about the 
Kyoto Protocol from students and guest 
speakers across the country. That broad 
discussion changed his thinking. 

Originally, he thought the Kyoto 
Protocol was a good idea but would be 
too difficult to implement. He says that 
with parents working in the oilfields, 
about half of J. Percy Page students were 
against implementing the protocol. 
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He was surprised to find that about 
90 percent of students in the rest of the 
country were in favour of it. “They 
brought up a lot of viewpoints we didn’t 
discuss here in Alberta. It really helped 
bring to light some issues that we hadn’t 
considered before.” 

So now what does he think? “I think 
it’s possible, if the entire country’s com- 
mitted to it.” 

Osbaldeston says that having access to 
videoconferencing technology through 
the Global Classroom also helped his 
teachers become better informed because 
it was easier for them to share ideas. 

Social Studies teacher Richard Briggs 
was one of the teachers who participated 
in the Kyoto videoconference. He says 
ICT is an extremely effective tool teach- 
ers can add to their toolbox. “It’s so effec- 
tive because it’s like dangling a carrot in 
front of a kid’s face and saying, ‘We’re 
going to do something completely dif- 
ferent that you haven’t seen before.’ 
There’s a ‘wow’ factor there.” 

Briggs says the best part of having more 
ICT is that the school can connect with 
other people so easily. “It makes a huge 
difference when you have that kind of 
technology — you can meet face-to-face, 
even though you're in different provinces.” 

He explains that the Global Classroom 
is both its own class and can be integrated 
into other classes in the school. In the 
actual Global Classroom, students learn 
the basics of videoconferencing, do proj- 
ect work, and then present their findings. 

“The Global Classroom template, 
though, is something we can apply to any 
subject,” Briggs says. “So, for example, in 
Mathematics, we have a collaborative 
project between Edmonton and Toronto 
where students have shared information 
on combinamatrix.” 

Briggs says he now spends part of every 
day lining up collaborative projects. He 
says J. Percy Page is trying to include 
more Global Classroom projects in other 
subject areas. 

Amitpaul Sangha is one of the students 
who is benefiting from this increased ICT 
focus. When he was in the Global 
Classroom, he learned about setting up 
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the technology and using it to do 
research and link with other schools. He 
says the Global Classroom helps students 
and teachers learn more and understand 
more. “And, students’ marks have been 
going up. It’s a win-win situation.” 

Amitpaul also believes he will be able 
to use his ICT experience in the future. 
He has been accepted into the 
Engineering program at the University of 
Alberta, so he knows his ICT knowl- 
edge will be particularly useful to him. 

Teachers and students at J. Percy Page 
aren’t content with only this much suc- 
cess, though. They’re still looking for 
ways to integrate even more ICT into the 
classroom. 

To teacher Briggs, the Global Classroom 


is only the beginning: “The beauty of it 


Citizenship and Citoyenneté et 
Immigration Canada Immigration Canada 
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is we're just getting started. We’re barely 
scratching the surface with this. The fact 
that the Global Classroom is here really 
blazes the trail and shows teachers what's 
possible.” 

Not content to rest there, J. Percy 
Page’s state-of-the-art technology facil- 
ity, the TeleLearning Centre, is expected 
to open in February 2004. To find out 
more about the centre, telelearning and 
how you can get involved, go to 
www.jpercypage.com or send an e-mail 
to karen.andrews@epsb.ca 


Karen Andrews is TeleLearning Coordinator 
for the TeleLearning Centre at J. Percy Page 
School. Stephanie Mitchell is a journalist on 
special assignment with SchoolNet. 
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s teachers, you all know 
your students’ reaction 
when you say, “We're 
going to the computer lab.” It’s an 
exciting time — students get to leave 
their conventional learning environ- 
ment to explore new technologies. 
Students truly see the use of com- 
puters for research purposes and 


projects as a fun addition to their 


main workload. 


Over the past several years, teach- 
ers have been picking up on this, and 
have begun to set a new trend for the 
use of technology in schools: they're 
disconnecting wires to help connect 


their students. 


MEET THE INNOVATORS 


In the late 1990s, having information 
“where and when needed” was the goal 
of both Tom Baines Middle School 
in Calgary and Bairdmore Elementary 
School in Winnipeg. 

Fortunately, Tom Baines was built in 
1997 with the intent of creating an 
environment conducive to collaborative 
learning. Clusters of classrooms grouped 
around their own central computer lab 
gave students constant access to several 
computers no matter where their class 
was located. Although not housing state- 
of-the-art equipment, the facilities were 
an impressive starting point for the school. 

Unlike Tom 
Elementary School was designed in the 


Baines, Bairdmore 
spirit of a more traditional learning envi- 
ronment. For Bairdmore, it was not an 
issue of upgrading an already optimal 
collaborative environment. It was, para- 
doxically, how to optimize the use of tech- 
nology when both space and money were 
limited. With a student body of more than 
500, one third of the library had already 
been transformed into a computer lab so 
students could have access to technology 
at all times. 

With limited resources and space, both 
schools saw a need for improvement, a 


need to drive technology away from its 
centralized environment and into the 
classroom where it could be made more 
relevant. It was time to remove the 
restraints — the wires — that were hold- 
ing technology back from its optimal use. 


EXPECTATIONS 


So what can you expect with wireless 
technology? What does it allow students 
to do? As Bairdmore teacher-librarian 
Nell Ududec says, “Going wireless sim- 
ply makes technology more relevant. 
Rather than seeing the computer lab as 
a separate entity from the classroom, stu- 
dents are able to use computers at their 
desks while doing actual class work.” 

Bairdmore’s “Computers on Wheels 
System” 
japtops mounted on a cart that can be 
wheeled around the school. The cart con- 


is a collection of 16 wireless 


tains a port and a networking device that 
allow the laptops to connect to the 
Internet without having to be wired to 
traditional servers. They just have to be 
connected to the cart. 

Tom Baines took this concept one step 
further. Instead of installing networking 
cards into its portable laptop cart, they 
installed them in the walls. This way, lap- 
tops can connect to the Internet anywhere 
in the school, not just near the cart. 
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Richard Tapp, a teacher at Tom Baines, 
says that wireless technology allows the 
elimination of the classic “we're going to 
the computer lab, so it’s time to have fun” 
syndrome. By having information where 
and when needed, “technology is actually 
seen as a tool instead of a toy,” says Tapp. 


HOW THEY DID IT 


How did two very different schools plan 
these innovative systems and bring them 
to life, starting from scratch? 

Both schools received funding through 
the SchoolNet Network of Innovative 
Schools (NIS). Launched in 1998, NIS is 
an Industry Canada initiative that encour- 
ages networking, and the effective devel- 
opment and use of technology in Canada’s 
education system. The Network offers up 
to $10 000 per year for up to three years 
to Canadian elementary and secondary 
schools that use information and commu- 
nications technologies in meaningful and 
imaginative ways to improve learning. 
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Aside from NIS funding, which paid for 
the majority of the equipment, both 
schools did and continue to do a sub- 
stantial amount of fundraising through 
their parent advisory councils. “At our 
school, we have tremendous support from 
all the staff and parents. Everybody was 
very excited about the possibilities that 
this new technology presented for our stu- 
dents. They were willing to do whatever 
they could to support it,” says Tapp. 

Once the grants were in place, installing 
and implementing the system was, aston- 
ishingly, the easiest step of the project. 


THE FINAL WORD 


By giving students the freedom to learn 
in new and innovative ways, wireless 
technology allows students to partake in 
technology-aided projects that best meet 
their specific learning needs. This helps 
create an individualized approach to 
learning and also encourages creativity. 


Many teachers hope that once children 


are given the freedom to experiment and 
tailor their learning to their individual 
strengths, they will gain self-confidence 
and a true love for learning. 

Both Tom Baines Middle School and 
Bairdmore Elementary School are 
extremely happy with the progress they 
have made with wireless technology. Th 
simple removal of wires has allowed bo 
schools to completely redefine their « 
room environment, while remaining 
to conventional learning goals. 
are able to create a comfort level fo 


students using technology, w!} 
simply impossible to achieve 
centralized computer lab. 

Both schools communicate an impo! 
tant message many teachers hope to hear: 
in the 21st century, information technol 
ogy is not an entity in and of itself, but 
instead a tool that must be integrated with 
other goals to be put to its best use. 


Kristen Torno is on special assignment with 
Canada’s SchoolNet. 


We've all heard it said that you can't get 
a job without experience and you can't get 
experience without a job. 

Young people across Canada are solving 
this age-old dilemma by creating their own 
opportunities as entrepreneurs. 

Canada’s SchoolNet is proud to support 
this entrepreneurial spirit with the 
SchoolNet Youth Entrepreneur Web site 
(http://entrepreneurship.schoolnet.ca). This 
site provides educators and students with 
useful links, resources, tools and informa- 
tion on how to start a business. 
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ast year, 14-year-old Kendra 
Quequish, who lives on 
the Weagamow Lake First 
Nation reserve in Northern Ontario, 
was faced with a common dilemma 
for Aboriginal students: quit school 


or leave home. 


By Mark Foss 


In many small First Nations commu- 
nities, there are no high schools. 
Aboriginal students in Northern Ontario 
who want to go beyond Grade 8 leave 
the reserve and their families behind, 
travelling to Thunder Bay to attend 
school. The culture shock, combined with 


a lack of community support, often cre- 
ates difficulties for Aboriginal students, 
and many drop out. For the past four 


These Grade 7s won't be faced with a common 
dilemma for Aboriginal students: quit school 
or leave home. 


years, however, a unique high school has 
been giving students the chance to pur- 
sue secondary studies right in their own 
communities. 

Keewaytinook Internet High School 
(KiHS) is the first Internet high school 
approved by the Ontario Ministry of 
Education. In 13 communities, students 
attend a designated classroom that’s been 
wired for the Internet. A teacher is on 
hand to act as mentor and instructor. 
Larger classes also have a classroom assis- 
tant to handle technical issues and sup- 
port the teacher. Students access lessons 
online, and communicate via e-mail with 
teacher-mentors in other communities. 
In this way, KiHS integrates a traditional 
face-to-face classroom setting with 
Internet course delivery, providing the 
best of both worlds. 

For Quequish, KiHS provided just the 
opportunity she needed to stay in school 
and at home. “When Kendra was in 
Grade 8, I thought the only option was 
to send her out,” says her mother, Anna 
Marie. “Soon after, I heard there was 
an Internet high school and I enrolled 
her. I’m glad I did because she’s gotten 
all the credits so far, which she probably 
wouldn’t have gotten in Thunder Bay.” 
Quequish has acquired 6.5 credits from 
KiHS and is attending regular high school 
in Thunder Bay this fall. 


A MODEL FOR ONLINE EDUCATION 


“Our main goal is to allow students to 
stay at home longer,” says Darrin Potter, 
Principal of KiHS. “That extra couple of 
years interacting with parents, elders and 
peers in their own community is 
extremely important.” 
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Potter, who taught science for KiHS in 
the 2002-2003 school year, says the 
school is slowly building a foundation. 
Initially, the school only offered Grade 9 
courses. By September 2002 — its third 
year of operation — it had Ministry of 
Education approval to offer Grade 10 
courses as well. Eventually, the school 
hopes to offer a complete high school cur- 
riculum. “We’re not ready to expand until 
we have the Grade 9 and 10 programs 
solidified in the community, so that it’s 
really flowing smoothly,” says Potter. 

The program has also expanded into 
new communities each year, which 
stretches administrative resources. “It’s 
harder to keep track of what’s going on 
when someone can’t walk into your 
office,” says Potter. “If things go really 
well in the next two or three years, we'll 
request to expand the program beyond 
the 13 communities. Unless one school 
drops out, there isn’t any room to expand 
for now.” 


KiHS offers four nine-week terms, and 
students take two courses each term; the 
school has found that students have more 
success when they concentrate on a few 
subjects at a time. Last year, the school 
offered 19 compulsory and optional 
courses ranging from Mathematics and 
Information Technology in Business to 
Literacy Skills and Aboriginal Cultures. 
When students do not have a computer 
at home, they can use computers in the 
classroom for a few hours a night, four 
nights a week. 


SHARING Lessons 


and Technology 


KiHS Principal Darrin Potter offers these words of advice 
for First Nations who want to pursue online secondary 


education. 


¢ Work closely with the community. Make sure people want the program, and get the 
infrastructure in place so you're not running around trying to connect schools for 
opening day. Kuh-ke-nah Network (K-Net), a demonstration project for Industry 
Canada’s Smart Communities program, has set up the satellite technology for KiHS, 


and provides ongoing technical support. 


* Know what you're up against and get your polices in place before you start. 


¢ Find a model that works rather than inventing your own. With support from K-Net, 
KiHS created its own open source e-learning platform, incorporating existing com- 
munication tools such as chat rooms, discussion forums and Web page generators. 


KiHS is willing to share its platform with anyone. 
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“We're trying to make the courses as 
interactive as possible,” says Potter. “ 
the same time, KiHS encourages teac! 
ers to develop lessons that are cultur: 
relevant. A math assignment might 
students to develop a budget for th 
munity, for example, while a1 
student might have to interview 
and write a profile.” 


BENEFITING YOUNG AND ¢ 
ABORIGINALS ALIKE 


The Internet program dos 
efit students who ha 
from elementary) 

Quequish. It also off 
for former students wh 
traditional high school. 

Coty Kastern, who liy 
William First Nation reser 
travel a few minutes to rea 
school in Thunder Bay, but it wa 
a shock to her system. “I \ 
difficulties and getting a bad nai 
school,” says Kastern 
ped out three years ago 
smartened up.” Last Septembe 
tion to taking Native Languag¢ 
through KiHS as her final Grade 
credit, she took two Grade 11 courses 
through correspondence. 

“T love the Internet approach,” she says. 
“T think it’s better than normal high 
school. You get your work and you just 
sit there and do it. Because of the Internet 
high school, I’m doing much better in my 
correspondence courses.” 

Monica Kenequanash, a member of the 
North Caribou Lake First Nation, also had 
negative experiences with traditional high 
schools. The 17-year-old tried several high 
schools off-reserve, but none worked out 
for her. After leaving school for a year, 
she enrolled in KiHS and did extremely 
well last year. “I just decided to stay home 


and do it here,” she says. 


Continues on page 10 
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Continues from page 9 


TACKLING THE CHALLENGES 


As with all northern schools, KiHS 
faces challenges. For Principal Potter, 
greater involvement of parents in 
their children’s education is crucial to 
promoting regular attendance. “We 
encourage parents to visit the school 
more often,” he says. “Some parents may 
be intimidated by the technology, but 
there’s also curiosity. I think people in 
the North realize the Information 
Highway will be their link to the outside 
world in the future.” 

The school also struggles to attract First 
Nations teachers. “We've had First 
Nations applicants, but they are reluctant 
to move from their own community,” 
says Potter. As a result, only two of 
13 teachers are Aboriginal. Not surpris- 
ingly, both teach in their own commu- 
nities. Down the road, as KiHS expands 
into other communities, it may attract 
more First Nations teachers who — like 


The Canada’s SchoolNet GrassRoots initiative and Cisco Systems 
Canada Co. can help. 


Canada’s SchoolNet GrassRoots initiative is changing the way 
students learn. Through SchoolNet GrassRoots teachers and 
students throughout the country are creating online projects 
that help students develop valuable technical and life skills. 

Over 5 million Canadian students will have had the opportunity 
to participate by March 2004. At Cisco, we fully support this 


their students — can pursue their goals 
without leaving home. 

One of the two Aboriginal teachers is 
Craig Hardy, a member of the Fort 
William First Nation. Hardy teaches two 
Native Studies courses for KiHS from his 
base on the reserve and mentors up to 
18 students. Last academic year about 15 
showed up regularly, and 12 to 14 were 
“core students” who put in the hard work 
required to succeed. 

As a member of the Fort William com- 
munity, Hardy finds it easy to relate to 
the students and their needs, and to 
develop relationships with their parents. 
“T can knock on doors, and tell parents 
that their child is slacking off and needs 
to pull up his socks,” he says. 

To motivate students, Hardy helps them 
with career planning. “They don’t see that 
education opens doors. Once that can be 
communicated, then motivation increases 
and attendance will inevitably improve.” 

No one needs to convince Mary Jane 
Jeremiah about the importance of edu- 
cation. If she could, she’d tell all students 


model of skills development. 


Today, our Cisco Networking Academy program is offered in 


in remote Ontario schools about the value 
of the Internet high school. The 29-year- 
old, who quit school at 17, now attends 
KiHS part time. Her goal is to finish her 
Grade 10 credits, move on to Grade 11, 
and then study nursing in Thunder Bay. 
Afterwards, she wants to return to the 
North Caribou Lake reserve. 

“When I was in elementary school, 
they told me I was stupid and I didn’t 
know anything,” recalls Jeremiah. “Here 
Iam now. I’m doing it, all by myself.” 

Thanks to information and commu- 
nications technologies, First Nations stu- 
dents are making a leap into the future. 
This holds considerable promise, since 
these technologies are being adapted to 
meet Aboriginal cultural needs so stu- 
dents can cross not only physical but also 
time and scheduling barriers. To see the 
results, go to the KiHS Web site at 
www.kihs.knet.ca 


Mark Foss is a special contributor to SchoolNet 
Magazine. 


students with the opportunity to develop skills in NINE 
industry-recognized certifications (CCNA, CCNP, CWNA, 
CCSP, A+, Server+, Linux+, Java, and Level 1 Installer). 


Create a networking project for your school. 


Cisco Systems Canada Co. invites you and your students to 
develop a SchoolNet GrassRoots networking project and earn 
money for your school. For complete details, check out 
www.schoolnet.ca/grassroots/e/project.centre/theme/Cisco/ 


To become a Cisco Networking Academy, contact Anne Miller 


over 360 educational institutions across the country, providing 


Learn 


the skills. 
Lead 


the future. 


at anmiller@cisco.com or (416) 306-7000. 


Cisco SYSTEMS 


® 


EMPOWERING THE 
INTERNET GENERATION 


Cisco Systems Canada Co. is a proud sponsor of Canada’s SchoolNet GrassRoots initiative 
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“This site is great — very 
informative and interesting 
| can use this in the schools 
to teach Northern culture.” 


Vanessa D. 
elementary school teacher 
Grimshaw, Alberta 
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Create a Web-based celebration of Canada for your school. 


G d } if Whether it’s sports, science, teaching or technology, 

anda ral 1rS Canadians have a proud history of leading the way. 
AOL Canada Inc. invites all Canadian K-12 teachers to 
participate in Canada First, a brand new SchoolNet 
GrassRoots theme project that helps teachers and students 
celebrate Canadian excellence. Whether your project looks 
at Canadian heroes and icons, explores Canadian history 
or examines current events, we want to hear from you. 


Canada First is your opportunity to share your Canadian 


story with other students and teachers across the country. 


& AOL 


For complete details, check out 
www.schoolnet.ca/grassroots/e/project.centre/theme/aol 


ROUGHT a unique learning 


xperience to 13 rural and remote schools in Ontario, 


Quebec and Newfoundland and Labrador. The schools, 
geographically distant from one another, were linked 
together by ANIK E2 satellite during the Telesat Satellite 
Multimedia Trials for Schools. 


Jointly sponsored and managed by Telesat, Industry Canada 
and businesses, educational institutions and other government 
departments, the trials allowed the schools to have high-speed 
Internet access, to participate in videoconferencing and remote 
application sharing, and to download and share multimedia 
on demand. 

For a couple of extremely remote schools, this broadband con- 
nection was their first real taste of the Internet. Putting the Internet 
to pedagogical use was an exciting and rewarding challenge. 

By far, videoconferencing was the most popular feature 
of the trials. Schools were quick to take advantage of the 
potential videoconferencing to take learning to new heights. 

Immediately, schools initiated interschool sessions. Ideas 
travelled between schools in Newfoundland. There were top- 
ical interviews by student journalists and timely interschool 
debates. Virtual second-language exchanges using videocon- 
ferencing took place between schools in Newfoundland and 
Quebec. Schools shared pedagogical projects, such as water- 
powered rocketry and robotics. Several interschool video- 
conferencing sessions about different cultures were held. 
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Using videoconferencing, Ulluriag School (in Kangiqsualujjuaq 


in northern Quebec) brought interactive violin lessons from 


a teacher in Buckingham, Quebec (near Ottawa) to its 
music-hungry students. New approaches to learning using 
collaborative teaching have been developed! 

Schools experimented with another advanced use of video- 
conferencing, student-initiated peer-mentoring. Students at 
Bayside Secondary School in Quinte West, Ontario, and Pellican 
Falls First Nations High School in Sioux Lookout, Ontario, 
collaborated several times per week for several months using 
videoconferencing and real-time program sharing to build a 
new Web site for the Pellican Falls school. 

Working alongside scientists from Telesat, the Communications 
Research Centre and the National Research Council to learn to 
use new technology was an eye-opener for students. Often, 
they experienced for the first time being part of the new tech- 
nology design process. It was a valuable experience for the 
13 schools to be able to make positive suggestions to the 
communications scientists and engineers. 

For some schools, access to a satellite link made a night-and- 
day difference to their communities. These schools experi- 
enced new kinds of learning and enjoyed interactive access to 
aspects of the outside world otherwise not attainable. 

Through interacting with one another, schools were able to 
discover other cultures too. 

It’s exciting to see the enormous difference new technologies 
such as broadband can make in the quality of people’s lives. 


Doug Walker is on special assignment with Canada’s SchoolNet. 
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IN CELEBRATION OF CANADA'S SCHOOLNET'S fam 
10th anniversary, we asked teachers from across the 
country to submit their picks for the 10 top educational 
Web sites. Thanks to your input, we've compiled a list of 
truly great Canadian and international Web sites that will 


amaze, entertain and inform both you and your students! 


| KINDERART (www.kinderart.com/about.shtml) 


KinderArt features more than 155 free art lesson plans 
that teachers and parents can use in the classroom 


or at home. The site includes lessons in drawing, painting, print- 


making, sculpture and textiles. 


| VIRTUAL MUSEUM OF CANADA 
i (www.virtualmuseum.ca/) 


| With the click of a mouse, you can visit hundreds of 
museums across Canada. This site features an image gallery 
organized by topic, and extensive virtual exhibits. This resource 
will take you on a tour of Canadian history without ever hav- 
ing to leave the classroom. 


MEDIA AWARENESS NETWORK 
(www.media-awareness.ca/) 


We are bombarded by media messages every day. The 
Media Awareness Network is dedicated to educating youth 
on the influences and motivations of the media. This award- 
winning site hosts more than 300 lesson plans for educators, 
professional development resources for librarians and teach- 
ers, as Well as tips, information and practical tools for parents 
on safe surfing and emerging media issues. 


| a | CREATIVE WRITING PROCESS 
, | (www.nzcal.com/hp/adk/) 


| Creative writing is a process. It starts with brain- 
storming for ideas, then outlining and writing a draft, and then 


preparing a final copy after many proofreads and revisions. The 
Creative Writing Process is a handy site aimed at youth that 
outlines the steps in creative writing, and features exercises 
and helpful tips. 


| THE TEACHER LIST (www.theteacherlist.ca/) 


Possibly the most extensive list of teacher resources 
on the Internet, The Teacher List divides its vast archive 
of useful Web sites by age group and subject. Whether you're 


looking for learning resources, teaching aids or Web sites for 
your students to explore, you'll find what you’re looking for 
at The Teacher List. 


CBC4KIDS (www.cbc4kids.ca) 


Are you looking for a way to share the news with your 


students in a fun and interactive way? Check out 
CBC4Kids, a news site designed for youth. 


] GRADE 12 MATH PROBLEMS 
(http://juliet.stfx.ca/people/fac/ 
pwang/mathpage/grade12.html) 


If you are a math teacher preparing your Grade 12 students for 
their provincial math exams, this site offers exam-style ques- 
tions, with hints and explanations of how to solve mathemat- 
ical problems. 


www.schoolnet.ca 


NATIONAL LIBRARY OF CANADA KIDS PAGE ax eae Rays sarang pee 2 
(www.nic-bne.ca/kids/index-e.html) 


With more than 50 unique sites on everything from 
the Canadian history of hockey to the creation of a book for 
children, teachers will find learning resources kids love at the 
National Library of Canada Kids Page. 


UN CYBER SCHOOLBUS 
(www.un.org/Pubs/CyberSchoolBus/index.asp) 


With more than 180 members, the United Nations brings together 
countries of different origins, cultures and political beliefs to 
work together for the betterment of citizens across the globe. 
The UN Cyber Schoolbus provides lesson plans, activities and 
games perfect for educating students about the UN and the ideals 
it represents. 


GEOMETRY STEP BY STEP: FROM THE LAND OF 
THE INCAS (http://agutie.homestead.com/files/index.html) 


Using the fascinating history of the Inca people as a backdrop, 
this in-depth Web site teaches the concepts of geometry in a 
fun, accessible manner. 


Bryce Fountain ts on special assignment with Canada’s SchoolNet. 
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We have what you're looking for! 


Indian and Northern Affaires indiennes 
A Sd a Affairs Canada et du Nord Canada 
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WOULD YOU LIKE to see your students work on 
interactive online learning activities? If so, SchoolNet 
invites you to take part in its SchoolNet GrassRoots 


| Nn @| Sponsored Theme Projects! 


SchoolNet GrassRoots Sponsored Theme Projects — 
C eq OO L ET created in partnership with private sector sponsors — are 


a great opportunity for you and your class to fake part in 


a variety of Canadian online projects related to a specific 
RASS OOTS theme, resource or area of study. 


By participating, your class will be creating its own 


S DO Nn sored Th o mM A curriculum-relevant online resources and be eligible to 


imperial Oil 


Cisco SYSTEMS 


® 
EMPOWERING THE 
INTERNET GENERATION 


CN 
COREL 


& AOL 


receive funding through the Canada’s SchoolNet 


GrassRoots initiative, a unique initiative that offers K-12 


e 
Pp ro | ect schools funding to create collaborative e-learning projects! 


Theme Projects: 


The Money $marts theme project, presented by the Investor e-ducation Fund, invites 
students to develop a project related to commercial studies, economics or mathematics. 
Schools who successfully finish their Money $marts projects qualify to win an Investor 
e-ducation Fund prize package. 


The Right Chemistry project, presented by Imperial Oil, teaches students about 
chemistry and science through technology. 


The Cisco Networking Academy Program, presented by Cisco Systems 
Canada Co., invites Canadian teachers and students to learn about the 
Networking Academy and encourages Networking Academy schools to create 
SchoolNet GrassRoots projects. 


The All Aboard for SAFETY theme project, presented by CN, is aimed at educating 
students about safety-related issues. 


The Art of Design, Corel’s theme project, is aimed at educating students about art 
through the use of technology. 


AOL Canada proudly invites all Canadian K-12 teachers and students to participate 

in Canada First, a fantastic new GrassRoots theme project that celebrates Canadian 
excellence in all areas. Canada First is your opportunity to share your Canadian story 
with other teachers and students across the country. 


To find out more about SchoolNet GrassRoots Sponsored Theme Projects, visit 
www.schoolnet.ca/grassroots /e/project.centre /theme/index.asp 
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Sharing Skil 


By Denise Dennis 


SKILL SETS ASSOCIATED WITH VIDEOCONFERENCING, 
Web design and other new technologies are project ele- 
ments that many teachers need to become familiar with. 
But how do they do it without paying big bucks? Several 
schools have discovered that mentoring is one of the 
best ways to achieve this professional development goal. 


“Mentoring is one of the most comfortable and efficient ways 
to pass along information,” explains John McNeil, principal of 
Bedford Junior High School in Nova Scotia. “Comrades and 
colleagues work in the same areas so they understand teach- 
ers’ needs when it comes to applying information technol- 
ogy to the classroom.” 

Departments of education, school boards and teachers all 
agree that mentoring is an effective way for educators to 
become familiar with computer technology. “Experienced, 
practising teachers who have successfully integrated tech- 
nology in their schools are the best mentors for teachers who 
are learning to integrate technology,” explains Ruth 
Giberson, a New Brunswick special education 
teacher. 

Teachers at Bedford Junior High attended a series 
of afternoon workshops presented by their col- 
leagues. “In the computer lab, they were able to 
work on their individual classroom projects and ask 
questions throughout the tutorial,” says McNeil. 

A school board in New Brunswick hired 
12 teachers to act as mentors. These men- 
tors are available for in-class assistance, 
after-school presentations and even indi- 
vidual mentoring. 

“Some teachers want to learn everything 
they can about technology and jump at the 
opportunity to learn more; others see it as 
a professional investment. They need to 
learn more to be able to teach their r 
students properly. Either way, getting 
teachers involved with learning and 
teaching does not seem to be a problem,” 
says McNeil. 


SchoolNet Magazine/Fall 2003 
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While mentoring encourages nurturing relationships and 
the sharing of information, it also enhances a professional cul- 
ture. Mentoring is beneficial to both the teacher and learner. 
Gary Parks has been a teacher for more than 30 years and has 
spent the last year as a mentor in New Brunswick. He is filled 
with excitement as he describes his mentoring experience as 
a year of self-improvement. 

“Taking a year to be a mentor is like going on sabbatical to 
get your master’s degree. You get to learn new software pro- 
grams, enter classrooms you are not familiar with, and meet 
new people.” Now, teachers who were once reluctant to teach 
technology have the support of mentors both in and out of 
the classroom. 

By using the skills available within the education commu- 
nity, teachers are able to maximize learning opportunities. 
Many mentoring programs are informal and start with a group 
of teachers getting together to share information and expertise. 
The mentoring programs at Bedford Junior High and in New 
Brunswick are excellent examples of what can be accomplished! 


Denise Dennis is on special assignment with Canada’s SchoolNet. 
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NetCorps Canada International: 


A Valuable Employment and 
International Development Tool 


By Philippe Denis 


WHO COULD HAVE PREDICTED that one day, Industry 
Canada’s NetCorps Canada International would be celebrat- 
ing its 1000th placement? 

NetCorps provides young people with exciting volunteer 
internship opportunities in the area of information and com- 
munications technologies in more than 70 developing coun- 
tries. It is a golden opportunity for young people ages 19 to 30 
to gain the work experience they need to confront the reality 
of the working world, where a lack of experience often pre- 
vents them from getting jobs. 

Last fall, Olivier Asselin, NetCorps Canada’s 1000th volun- 
teer, had one of those internships, providing video production 
support and training to a Senegalese non-governmental organ- 
ization. In addition, Asselin documented what awaits volun- 
teers in the field. “My goal was to prepare an overall picture 
of what NetCorps volunteers do. Starting in Dakar and then 
travelling to Togo and Burkina Faso, I created seven video post- 
cards featuring NetCorps interns and showing the wonderful 
work they are doing.” (To view the video postcards, visit 
www.netcorps-cyberjeunes.org/english/youth_e.htm) 

The volunteers Asselin met have a wide variety of mandates. 
“It depends on the volunteer, the needs of the organization 
and the resources available on site,” he says. “The work done 
by NetCorps participants ranges from designing Web sites and 
formatting newspapers in the local language, to creating data- 
bases and networking computers.” 

Whether to learn a new language or for professional devel- 
opment or cultural exchange purposes, volunteers rise to 
numerous challenges, acquiring skills that will prove invalu- 
able in the labour market. “The experience is totally different 
for each participant, but I believe everyone wins, personally 
or professionally. You can’t walk away from an experience like 
that without being affected,” says Asselin. 

The program has also won kudos from Canadian employ- 
ers. “You can see the advantage this kind of program provides 
when you look at the volunteers who have completed it. For 
example, Karina, who I met in Togo, found a job almost as 
soon as she got back to Canada,” Asselin reports. 

NetCorps’ effectiveness is largely due to its partnerships with 
some of Canada’s largest international development organi- 
zations, including Canada World Youth, Alternatives, Canadian 
Crossroads International, Canadian Society for International 
Health, CUSO, Human Rights Internet, Oxfam-Québec, 


Voluntary Services Overseas and World University Services 
of Canada. 

The program’s advantages are felt by the young Canadians 
who derive enormous professional benefit, and by the partner 
organizations and countries that benefit from their hard work. 
The program is conducted as an exchange, with special empha- 
sis on training. Volunteers must be able to transfer knowledge 
that partners can continue using once the interns have left. 

“What is so great about this program is how it benefits every- 
one in Canada and abroad, creating links and building on solid 
foundations,” Asselin concludes. 


Philippe Denis is on special assignment with NetCorps Canada 
International. 


“Education is not the 
filling of a pau, but the 


lighting of a fire” 


William Butler Yeats 


Education. It’s the main building block for a better 
future. At Bell, we will continue to form partnerships 
like this one with Canada’s SchoolNet Network of 
Innovative Schools to help bring people of all ages 
and walks of life together in a learning environment. 
Because with good education and the right resources, 
we enrich our communities and our way of life. 


—— 
Bell 


BELL IS A PROUD SPONSOR OF CANADA’S 
SCHOOLNET NETWORK OF INNOVATIVE SCHOOLS 


www.schoolnet.ca 


OUTSIDE 
the BOX 


| changes have affected 
all aspects of the school library. 


‘3 yathering print material. Today's 
libraries include digital book collections and CD-ROMs of 
new pae clippings, with students searching electronic 
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teache ‘s and staff anata through e-mail. 


Nell Ududec has been a teacher-librarian at Bairdmore 
“Elem mentary School in Winnipeg for more than 11 years, and she 
says she has seen soins amazing changes in that time. “We started 
out with one computer that was used by teachers, students and 
library staff. Our library still worked on a card catalogue system 
and the Internet was clumsy and difficult to use. Today, our 
library is fully computerized and has eight computers — although 
most of these are still in need of updating.” 
_ There are many benefits to having an innovative library in 
ur school. For instance, schools now have access to endless 
amounts of research materials Students not only enhance their 
reading skills in the library, they are also constantly learning 
new research skills by accessing the latest online encyclopedias 
and databases. Innovative libraries are also beneficial to teach- 
ore resources available for developing lesson plans, 
line educational quizzes, games and tests, teachers 
are able to produce more interactive learning environments. 
though there are many benefits to having an innovative 
library, there are also challenges associated with integrating 
technology in this setting. First, teaching students how to 
search the Internet, monitoring what they search, and judg- 
ing whether the research they find is valid can be demand- 
ing. “One of our greatest challenges is finding a way to 
structure, monitor and guide student research online,” explains 
teacher Patrick Vossen of Burnaby North Secondary School 
in British Columbia. Vossen says that providing students with 
online curriculum links for each classroom subject is a great 
solution to the problem. Students’ computer usage should 
always be monitored, Vossen says, by having a teacher or 
librarian in the computer lab. 
Another common problem librarians face is teaching 
- students how to properly cite their sources. To help students 
‘reference online material, teacher-librarians Mona-Lynne 
Howden, from Vincent Massey Collegiate, and Joan Marshall, 
from Fort Richmond Collegiate, both in Manitoba, developed 
a research strategy plan, which includes a section on how to 
accurately cite references (Www.pembinatrails.ca/ 
fortrichmondcollegiate/library/index.html). 
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Welcome to the Innovative Library 


By Denise Dennis 


Keeping technology resources working and up to date is 
another common challenge. A good solution is to develop a 
technology plan that will enable your school to maximize the 
use of “antiquated” equipment. For example, in Burnaby North’s 
library, two older 486 computers have been dedicated as Online 
Public Access Catalogue stations, while the newer machines 
provide access to the Internet and other software resources. 

So what’s the verdict? No matter how you look at it, the 
benefits of integrating technology into libraries far outweigh 
the challenges. Libraries are changing with technology and 
providing educators and learners with access to more resources 
and knowledge than ever before. 


Denise Dennis is on special assignment with Canada’s SchoolNet. 


Walking 
the talk 


At TransCanada we do more than talk about caring 
for the environment. We continue to look for environ- 
mental solutions in all areas of our business. 


As a leader in the energy sector and as responsible 
corporate citizens, we are working to help conserve 
this country’s valued natural resources. 


Through our support of Canada’s Schoo!Net GrassRoots 
initiative, TransCanada is helping Canadian students 
broaden their awareness of environmental issues by 
helping them create online projects that explore 
ecology both locally and globally. 


To view SchoolNet GrassRoots projects about the 
environment, please visit www.schoolnet.ca/grassroots/ 


e/project.centre/Project.gallery/environment.asp 
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In business to deliver 
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FROM TEXTBOOKS TO TESTS, education is constantly 
evolving with technology. One characteristic of the 
schoolyard, however, never wavers, bullying. Until 
recently, technological applications have had little effect 
on the schoolyard. Bullying is still a harsh reality for 
many youth. 


In the average school, bullying occurs once every seven min- 
utes on the playground, and once every 25 minutes in the 
classroom. A recent study published in the Canadian Journal 
of School Psychology reports that 27 percent of the study’s respon- 
dents said they had been both physically and verbally abused, 
while 21 percent reported verbal bullying and five percent 
reported physical abuse. 


WHAT CAN BE DONE? 


Bullying is difficult to deal with because it is not always rec- 
ognized. Bullying is more than just physical or verbal attacks 
on peers; it may also include gossiping and excluding peers 
from play or social groups. 

Without knowing it, students sometimes encourage bully- 
ing by not helping victims, and not reporting the bullying to 
a parent or teacher. 

As an educator, you know that no two students or situations 
can be handled in the same manner. Likewise, there is no “one 
size fits all” solution for bullying. Many schools have begun 
to realize this, and are creating their own innovative solutions 
for dealing with bullying, some of which use technology. 

Whitewood School and Broadview School, both in 
Saskatchewan, have always had problems with bullying. But 


BULLYING: 


Confronting the Issue 


LOOK before 
you LEAP 


By Kristen Torno 


in 2002, the schools decided to make bullying a prominent 
topic in the classroom through the use of new technologies. 
With the help of the Canada’s SchoolNet GrassRoots initiative, 
students from both schools collaboratively created an Internet 
site about bullying. 

The site — Bullying: As Seen Through the Eyes of the Students 
(www.saskschools.ca/~whitschl/grassroots-2002/) — 
explores the effects of bullying on students, as well as warning 
signs, solutions and prevention methods. It also gives students 
support through a peer action plan to deal with bullying. 

“The project made students more aware of the implications 
of bullying,” says Todd Butler, Whitewood School principal. 
“It was especially useful because students knew their con- 
tent was going to be posted online for the whole world to see. 
It took on a new level of importance.” 

Two other great sites that explore bullying are 
bullying.org (www.bullying.org), and Be Bright Think Right 
(www.scouts.ca/bbtr/ba. html). Bullying.org serves as a creative 
outlet for students to post poems, drawings, songs and stories 
about their experiences with bullying. Be Bright Think Right 
discusses what bullying is, how to deal with it, and how to help 
prevent it. The ultimate goal of both sites is to bring an end to 
all-too-common feelings of solitude resulting from bullying that 
can lead to withdrawal, depression and, sometimes, suicide. 

As many schools are realizing, raising the awareness of 
what constitutes bullying can go a long way toward develop- 
ing more proactive attitudes. Bullying will never completely 
disappear, but by working together, students and schools can 
help minimize its effects and ensure students come to school 
feeling secure. 

This is one schoolyard battle that’s worth fighting. 


Kristen Torno ts on special assignment with Canada’s SchoolNet. 


www.schoolnet.ca 
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| Create a Web-based safety 
j ¢ project for your school. 


TEACHERS, do you have questions) about how to 


integrate robotics, videoconferencing or other new 
technologies into your classroom? Look no further for 


answers than Ask an Expert! 


Each month, the Canada’s SchoolNet Network of 
Innovative School's Ask an Expert connects you to tech- 
nology-savvy Canadian educators who can answer ques- 
tions on anything from creating an atmosphere of 
innovation for your school, to television production and 


Web design. 


To find out more, visit www.schoolnet.ca/nis-rei/e/ 


In, dollars, dinero. | 


Ss. SI res De ee 


The new Money $marts Theme Project helps students combine 
financial literacy and information technology (IT). 


Your students can win fantastic prize packages while developing their 
financial and IT skills. They can also qualify for the 7op of the Class 
competition, recognizing outstanding projects across Canada. 


To find out more, visit the Money $marts Theme Project Web site: 
www-:schoolnet.ca/grassroots/e/project.centre/theme/investor 
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The private sector has played an important role in helping Canadian students harness 


information and communications technologies through the Industry Canada SchoolNet 
GrassRoots initiative. SchoolNet GrassRoots gratefully acknowledges the support of 
its corporate sponsors whose generous contributions have helped fund thousands of 


GrassRoots projects involving millions of students from across Canada. 
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